ORPHANS AND MUSICIANS 
--RECONSTRUCTION IN KABUL 


Proposal for a one-hour documentary 


Six million Afghans fled their country between 1980 and 2000, forming half of the 
world’s population of refugees. 50,000 found their way to Canada. Most of them were 
professionals, and able to pay their way here. 5,000 of them are in Montreal. Most of 
them are Dari-speaking Tajiks from Kabul. They concentrate in the rows of duplex 
houses that are to be found in the working class suburbs of Laval, St. Leonard and 
Longueuil. Large families cram into six and a half room apartments, because the 
professional qualifications of the older generation are not recognized here. Families 
support themselves by sending out cne or two members of the middle generation into the 


job market while other siblings finish their higher education and raise their young 


children. 


I have got to know two extraordinary members of the Fazel family of Longueuil. 
Hasibullah, 31 years old, and his sister Rushana, 29, both manage to earn incomes to 
support their parents and siblings, while continuing their higher educaction and doing 
voluntary work for the Afghan community. They are very articulate in French and 
English, as well as in Dari and Pashtun. They are well informed and very passionate 
about Afghan culture and history, and are planning to return to Kabul to help with 


reconstruction. I propose to make a film about their efforts. 


The Fazels are distant relatives of King Zahir Shah, who was deposed in 1973. Their 
grandfather was a grape farmer and a general in the king’s army. Their father was a 
manager in the country’s electrical power network. Their mother was a teacher of math 
and language ina French school They fled the Soviet regime with their five children in 


1982. Hasibullah was 12 and Rushana 10. 
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Hasibullah works at Revenue Quebec in Place Desjardins while completing his degree in 
engineering at l'UQAM. He already has a degree in geology. He is founding president 
of Info-Afghan, which started three years ago with a weekly hour-long programme on 
community TV. Now twenty young adults meet weekly under his guidance developing a 
web-site on Afghan culture and history. It has pages in English, French, Dari and Pashtu. 
Hasibullah’s wife Zara-Sha is a painter who is studying optics. Her father is developing a 
web-page for Info-Afghan about Zoroaster, the Afghan prophet of the eighth century 

B.C. who was the first to proclaim that there was only one God, and who established a 


religion which promised worldly reward for good ethical behaviour. 


Hasibullah is a Sufi. Sufism is the mystical branch of Islam which teaches that 
enlightenment and even ecstasy can be achieved by communicating with God through 
meditation, repeated chants, whirling dances, and poetry about love and the beauties of 
the world. Hasibullah practises Sufi discipline by playing the tabla and the harmonium, 


two traditional Afghan instruments. 


Sufi’s most famous advocate is the 13" century Afghan poet Mawlana Jalalu-dine Balkhi, 
founder of the Order of Whirling Dances. He is known in the west as Rumi. Hasibullah 
can recite by memory long sections of Rumi’s « Mathnawi », considered by many to be 
the greatest poem in the Persian language. He longs to visit Balkh, the ancient city in 


northern Afghanistan where both Zoroaster and Rumi were born. 


He also longs to visit a street in Kabul where he was never allowed to go as a child. It is 
called Kharabat Street, and it is where the musicians lived. Musicians were traditionally 
considered amoral, effeminate, and foreign, and they were given the same low social 
status as barbers, blacksmiths, fortune tellers, animal trainers and gypsies. Yet music was 
considered the second most important art, after poetry, and musicians were given 


positions of supremacy at weddings and religious ceremonies. Kharabat Street was near 
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the royal palace. Amir Sher Ali Khan established it as the musicians’ quarter in the 


1870s, when he imported Hindustani musicians from India to perform at the royal court. 


And finally, when Hasibullah is in Kabul he wants to meet with Unesco and Afghan 
government officials to present them with plans he and Info-Afghan have developed for 


the creation of an international encyclopedia about Afghan culture. 


Most Afghans, literate and non-literate, consider themselves poets, are able to quote the 
great poets like Rumi, and have a bottomless passion for epic songs and tales. Those 
songs and tales illustrate how Afghanistan was for 3000 years the main link between the 
Middle East, the Indian sub-continent, Central Asia and China. It was here that the 
Aryan people started Sanskrit, the god-father of Indo-European languages. It was here 
where Greek civilization established an outpost in Central Asia that lasted for 800 years. 
It was here that Buddhism was turned into a worship of Buddha the man, in which form it 
then spread into China and the rest of Asia. It was here where Islam set foot in Central 
Asia before moving on to India. And it was here where the regimes of Tamerlane and 
Babur turned the cities of Balkh, Herat, Kandahar and Kabul into great centres of 


invention in architecture, art and literature between the 14" and 16" centuries. 


All these periods in Afghan history were represented by artifacts in Kabul’s National 
Museum, making it one of the most important museums in the world. It was hit by a 
rocket in 1993, in the middle of a four-year inter-ethnic civil war. That attack started 
looting, which resulted in the plundering of 70% of the Museum’s collection. Sales of 
those artifacts on the international market helped fund the civil war that lasted until the 
Taliban took over in 1996. Then the Taliban sent in a squad to smash whatever was left 
in the Museum that they deemed idolatrous. That included precious examples of 
Gandharian art of the fifth century which represented Buddha as an Oriental version of 
the Greek Apollo. The only other time there has been such a deliberate general 


destruction of Afghan culture was when Genghis Khan invaded from Mongolia in1220. 
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Hasibullah has started contacting scholars in Pakistan, France, Italy, Germany, the UK 
and Canada to make contributions to his Encycopedia. He is following the work now 
being done by the Unesco teams that are assessing the damage to national monuments in 
Afghanistan, and he wants to help Unesco in its appeal to private groups for donations to 
renovate important sites like the Buddhist monuments in Bamiyan (from the 3" and 4" 
centuries), Babur’s Gardens in Kabul and the Parsa Sufi shrine in Balkh (both from the 


fifteenth century). 


Hasibullah plans to go to Kabul next spring. His wife does not want to go. She left 
Kabul in1992 with only bad memories—her father was imprisoned for six months, and 


three close relatives were killed in the war with Russia. But his sister Rushana is eager to 


go. 


Rushana lives in Longueuil with her parents, her twin sister Nahila, and her 13-year-old 
brother Barnak. She graduated from UQAM with a degree in inter-cultural education, 
and works at le Centre Culturel International de Brossard, responsible for organizing 
multi-cultural exhibitions and events. She is secretary of Info-Afghan, and is responsible 


for its web page describing Afghanistan’s 29 provinces. 


She dreams of establishing an orphanage in Kabul, where she has heard there are 50,000 
children living off the streets. She is developing a work-plan for a residence for 1,000 
boys and girls from 2 to 18, with a school curriculum that would be inspired by Quebec 
models of creative learning, and a core of Quebec teachers who would put it into effect. 
She has started investigating NGO and government funding sources at both the provincial 
and federal levels. She needs to malce an investigative trip to Kabul to concretize the 


details of her plan. 
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I was in Kabul this summer. Refugees are streaming back, most of them from refugee 
camps in Pakistan and Iran. 60% of the city was destroyed in the wars of the past two 
decades. Most of the refugees find their homes in ruins. They sleep in the ruins, and are 
fed mainly by the UN. While re-building their homes, they send their children out in the 


streets to bring in some income. 


There are 50,000 children between the ages of 7 and 12 working 8-10 hours a day on the 
streets of Kabul. They don’t eat until they get home at night. Boys wash cars, polish 
shoes, load taxis and busses, act as porters, sell newspapers, deliver drugs, and beg. They 
bring home between 30 and 90 cents a day. Girls gather wood and paper for home fuel. 
A third of these boys and girls the Afghans call orphans, because they don’t have fathers. 
None of them get help from the government. They are teased and harassed by police and 
soldiers. 2,000 of them are getting help from an NGO called Aschiana (Pashtun for 


« bird’s nest »). 


Aschiana is under the direction of an Afghan in his thirties by the name of Mohammad 
Yousuf, trained as an engineer, father of three. The programme is funded by UNICEF, 
Terre des Hommes (Switzerland), Save the Children (Sweden), and Canada Fund (CIDA, 
through the Canadian Embassy in Islamabad, Pakistan). A staff of 70 Afghans operate 
four centres in Kabul capable of providing 2,000 street children with medical check-ups, 
health education, training in land-mine awareness, and a basic education in reading and 
writing designed to prepare them for regular schools. Widowed mothers of these 


children are given courses baking, chicken-raising, embroidery and carpet-weaving. 


There is an un-known number of other children in Kabul who are orphans in the western 
sense—that is, without either parent. Most of them stay with uncles, aunts and cousins. 
The state has provided a residential school for 1700 of them who have no homes. All but 


200 of them are boys. The place is called the Kabul Central Orphanage. 


The Kabul Central Orphanage is situated in a remote, badly damaged quarter on the 
outskirts of the city. It has operated for 13 years under the direction of an Afghan in his 
fifties by the name of Habibullah (« friend of God »). Under the Taliban, it was funded 
partially by something called the Canadian Relief Foundation, which disappeared with 
the Taliban last year. The building was renovated recently by the Italian military 
mission in Kabul, but it has no running water. Children from the ages of 2 to 17 sleep on 
mats, 24 to aroom. They wash from buckets, and eat mostly beans twice a day. A staff 
of 300 provide them with half a day of academic courses and half a day of courses in 
handicrafts, with soccer and volleyball in the school yard in the evenings. The place is 
surrounded by a high cement fence, and there is an armed guard at the entrance. I was 
told that this was to protect the children from the trade in body parts, which has 


apparently resulted in the disappearance of homeless children from the streets of Kabul. 


There were no street children or orphans in the Kabul that Hasibullah and Rushana Fazel 
grew up in—the Kabul of the 1970s. There was no civil war. No foreign intervention. 
No mujahedeen. There was a constitutional monarchy. The city was in the hands of a 
secular, non-belligerent middle class. The mullahs kept to the mosques. The streets 


were safe for children, although Kharabat Street was out of bounds for them. 


Kharabat Street is in ruins today. It was in the direct line of fire in the civil war of the 
1990s. Most musicians fled to Pakistan. Those who were still in Kabul when the 
Taliban came to power in 1996 were paraded with broken instruments around their necks, 
and imprisoned for 40 days. According to Taliban’s Office for the Propagation of Value 
and the Prevention of Vice, « those who listen to music will have molten lead poured into 


their ears on the day of judgement ». 


The musicians have started to come back, and to dig up the instruments they buried 
underground when they left. The rabab players bring their instruments to a rabab repair 
specialist called Yousef Qadiri. He has managed to re-open a portion of his family’s 400- 
year-old rabab repair shop on Kharabat Street. I met an elderly rabab player there named 
Mohammad Sarwar Jan. He lives with friends in another part of town while his sons re- 


build the family home on Kharabat Street, so had brought his rabab to Qadiri on his 


bicycle 


I gathered from Qadiri and Jan that the rabab is considered to be the king of Afghan 
instruments. It resembles, but pre-dates, the Indian sarod. It originated in Gazni, west of 
Kabul, 2000 years ago. It is made of goat skin and mulberry wood, and is decorated with 
mother-of-pearl inlays. Its metal sound-board gives it a distinctive echoing quality that 


conjures up a sense of great space. For Sufis, it is the vehicle for communion with God. 


The followers of Rumi in Afghanistan belong to a branch of Islam called the Mawlawiya 
Order, which was suppressed by the Taliban, but which has just re-opened a temple near 
Kharabat street. Several hundred Sufi men and children gather there at sunset every 
Thursday. They begin the evening by sharing food on the ground floor, and after dark 
they move up to the second floor for a night of music and dance, which continues until 


dawn. 


Mohammad Sarwar Jan plays the rabab there. He is accompanied by one son on the 
tabla, and another who sings the poetry of Rumi. Each song starts slowly with a verse 
and a refrain, and then an instrumental refrain—a pattern that reiterates itself at 
increasing tempos until it gets frenetic, and then it drops back and builds up again. I had 
to leave early because of the curfew, but the body movements of some of the participants 


looked to me like ecstasy was on its way. 


Street children, orphans, Sufis and musicians. Out of Afghanistan’s population of 20 
million they are a small number. But they tell a lot about the present situation in 
Afghanistan, and how it relates to the country’s rich heritage. Hasibullah’s and 


Rushana’s presence among them next year will tell their story beautfully. 


Treatment 


The film would establish Hasibullah and Rushana as immigrants who are starting careers 
in Montreal, playing leadership roles in the community, and preparing themselves for 
lives of commitment to the re-building of Afghanistan, while at the same time carrying 


out family responsibilities. 


The film will hit its first emotional peak when Hasibullah and Rushana arrive in Kabul, 
and see their native city for the first time in 20 years. They will first look for the family 
house, where they have strong memories of playing under a grape vine in the back yard, 
and of finding a fatally wounded mujahedeen soldier in the same yard after the Russian 


invasion. 


Every day will be filled for Hasibullah and Rushana with discoveries of the old and the 
new Kabul. Between meetings with officials at the Ministries of Education and Culture 
to present their projects, they will look for what remains of their old schools, of the 
mosques they attended on Fridays, of the Chahr Chatta Bazaar where they shopped and 
the Gardens of Babur where they played on Saturdays. They will be shocked by the 
destruction they see, but inspired by the happy memories that these places bring back. 
While Hasibullah is visiting the National Museum and UNESCO offices to discuss his 


Encyclopedia, Rushana will be visiting Aschiana and the Kabul Central Orphanage to see 


how her plans could supplement or integrate with their operations. They will explore 
Kharabat Street together, get to know musicians at Yousef Qadiri’s repair shop, sing and 


dance at the new Sufi temple. 


They will also try to come to terms with the worst nightmare of their past—their escape 
from Kabul in 1982. They will look for the route their family followed, disguised in 
peasant clothes, tied as children to the backs of mules they didn’t know how to ride, 
dismounting to climb hills so steep that their feet swelled and bled, passing through 
valleys full of rotting copses, sleeping in puddles during the day, crossing the river at the 
Pakistan frontier on a raft floating on inflated cow hides, and pulled against a strong 
current by a 50-year-old peasant. They want to try to find that man, and the Pashtun 
family who fed them and bandaged their wounds when they were at their half-way point. 
They want to tell these village people that the help they gave the Fazels, even though they 
were urbanized Tajiks, and therefore of a different racial and social group, instilled in 
them a belief in the possibility of building a peaceful inter-ethnic society in Afghanistan 
once all foreign powers are gone. They want to tell them about their hope that a creative 
Quebec-sponsored school for orphans in Kabul and an international encyclopedia about 
multi-ethnic Afghanistan will help ensure that nightmares like the one they all lived 


through will never happen in their country again. 


Schedule 


April—two weeks of pre-production 
May—one week of shooting in Montreal and Longueiul 
June—three weeks of shooting in Kabul, plus one week of travel 


July-October—post-production 
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